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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


A. E, Wilson 


ee have the productions of a month 

provoked such variety of opinion as 
those which come under my notice in this 
number. 

I refer particularly to the Old Vic’s “Mac- 
beth” and to John Gielgud’s revival of “The 
School for Scandal” at the Queen’s. Methods 
of staging these classics and the acting in them 
aroused hearty approval as well as condemna- 
tion. The revival of “Macbeth” under the 
direction of the French producer, Michel St. 
Denis (since transferred to the New Theatre) 
unhappily coincided with the death of Lilian 
Baylis and the shock of that lamentable event 
no doubt had its effect upon some of the 
playing. 

I must say that although the performance as 
a whole had vigour and moved swiftly to its 
gteat close I was not overwhelmed by it. I 
was disappointed with the Macbeth of Laurence 
Olivier. There is no doubt about the earnest- 
ness and the growing intellectual quality of 
this young actor. He compels attention on 
the stage. He has improved enormously ever 
since his Hamlet at the Old Vic. and he has 
within near grasp much of that which in time 
will make him an outstanding figure on the 
stage. 

Macbeth is, however, not yet within that 
BrasP, I think, though conceivably his per- 
ormance has improved since I saw it. On 


that occasion he played too persistently upon 
One note—and that note was loud and strident. 
His voice was not under proper control ; 
indeed at times he came perilously near to 
tanting. Beginning and continuing on this 
high, strained note he had therefore little with 
which to affright us in the banquet scene. 


He was a very young Macbeth—a Macbeth 
with the physical vigour of youth and much 
of its mental energy. I did not feel that this 
leonine king could ever be afflicted with 
hesitancy on any occasion nor that he could 
suffer the domination of the most resolute 
spouse. And the Lady Macbeth of Judith 
Anderson, the Australian-born American 
actress, was resolute indeed, commanding in 
voice and in presence. Here is an actress of 
fine, tragic quality. 

The producer paraded some queer ideas. 
His three witches wore great grotesque masks 
and the piping voices issuing therefrom pro- 
duced an almost comical effect. Banquo’s 
ghost was all too substantial. The setting 
composed of a jumble of odd nooks and 
corners and platforms and stairways was over- 
fantastic. 

I wish young producers would not impose 
these fantastic ideas upon our classics. The 
revival of “The School for Scandal” was 
marred largely by its inappropriate setting. 
Tyrone Guthrie no doubt did well to speed up 
the action by the omission of some of the con- 
ventional “business” but he went too far in 
permitting that modernised background of 
vast curves and bulges. And why did he 
invent the idea of performing the “picture” 
scene with imaginary family portraits dis- 
played upon a non-existent “fourth wall ?” 
But for the skill of the actors this needless 
eccentricity would have completely spoilt 
the scene. 

The acting in this revival, as I have indicated, 
annoyed as many as it pleased. But why 
should not Sir Peter Teazle be played as Leon 
Quartermaine played it—not as a pantaloon 
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with a foot and a half in the grave but as a 
well-graced and well-preserved gentleman ? 
After all was not Sir Peter supposed to be but 
little over fifty ? I can see no objection to the 
rough, homespun Charles as presented by 
Michael Redgrave ; on the contrary I liked his 
boisterous, manly and unaffected good humour. 
John Gielgud put a nice gloss of pretence and 
modish grace on the hypocritical Joseph. 
The Lady Teazle of Peggy Ashcroft has been 
allowed by all to be exquisite—a delicious 
performance of teasing wihdnen. Everyone, 
too, has praised the richly humorous Sir Oilver 
of Frederick Lloyd and though some of the 
minor characters were over-caricatured there 
can be nothing but praise for the Mrs. Candour 
of Athene Seyler and the Moses of George 
Devine. 

Those who looked to J. B. Priestley to pro- 
duce in “‘People at Sea” (Apollo) a third play 
as good as “I Have Been Here Before” and 
“Time and the Conways” have been disap- 
pointed. This is a parable of the present 
chaotic state of civilisation. It is symbolism 
in the Shavian manner but a long way from the 
Shavian skill. Priestley assembles his charac- 
ters in a derelict liner and sets them a-talking. 
Frankly the point of the play escapes me. 
The spirit of it seems pessimistic. The talk 
is entertaining but some of its intention is 
vague. 

St. John Ervine has produced in “Robert’s 
Wife” (Globe) a popular piece—popular 
because it introduces an attractive partnership 
between Owen Nares and Edith Evans. The 
one is a clergyman ; the other his doctor-wife 
and the ostensible theme is the conflict that 
arises when two such people find their careers 
run in conflict. Mr. Ervine sidetracks his 
problem by introducing one or two quite 
irrelevant themes. These, interesting in them- 
selves, lead to nowhere in the piece. They 
provide opportunities for acting which un- 
fortunately leave Miss Evans and Mr. Nares 
for a time almost forgotten. 

Mr. Ervine’s skill lies in inventing flesh- 
and-blood characters. The finest emotional 
opportunity in this play is seized for all it is 
worth by Edith Sharpe. 

In “Thank You, Mr. Pepys” at the Shaftes- 
bury W. P. Lipscomb has invented a piece 
which shows the post-diary Pepys fighting 
corruption and helping a much rehabilitated 
Charles the Second to build his Navy. It 
is picturesque and interesting and with capital 
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assistance from Barry K. Barnes and Edmund 
Gwenn it makes history palatable even toa 
schoolboy. 

I congratulate Alec Copell who wrote “ 
Killed the Count” (Whitehall) for writing a 
a most ingenious murder mystery. It takes 
a clever man to think of something new in 
this line and Mr. Copell has done it. Four 
people confess to the murder of one man—~ 
fine puzzle for any detective. This capita 
entertainment is witty as well as exciting, 


INTERNATIONAL 
DRAMATIC CIRCLE 


The International Dramatic Circle, at the Portfolio 
Playhouse, on December 2nd, gave, before a full house, 
a pleasing entertainment, with four short plays, in 
three languag Chagrins,” by 








es—“‘Gros Georges 
Courteline ; “‘Hospitality,” by W. Skene-Lawrence; 
“‘Max oder Bobby,” by C. Matherne, and A: M. 
Miall’s ‘“The Understudy”—the first three of p ae by 
accident or design? being versions of the age-long 
dramatic sex-triangle. 

The French playlet—a duologue telling how “Mon 
mari m’a trompe,” and so forth—produced by Basil 
Trudgett, and acted by Silvia Hall and Brenda Baber, 
was followed by the best item of the evening, namely 
Mrs. Skene-Lawrence’s “Hospitality,” a clever skit, 
somewhat in the Chekov manner, wherein a conven- 
tional sports-loving Englishman, of a non-coming-on 
disposition, is made love to by a Russian coquette, 
who was spontaneously, and adroitly, played by Marty 
Leserson, ably supported by William Perks, as her 
husband. Richard Wall, who undertook the English- 
man, was deficient in technique, but efficient in pre 
senting a character vital to the success of this sketch, 
which I can warmly recommend, to amateurs and 
professionals alike. 

Percy ALLEN. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
In “Is Lire Wortu Lrvinc ?” 


Presenting a play which demands a special air of 
artlessness in its acting and production, these players 
gave a competent performance with rather too much 
good sense about it. Lennox Robinson’s comedy is 
not logical ; it is not English enough for that and I 
think that the Board of Trade Dramatic Society should 
have realised this to a greater extent than « did. 
Their production suffered, in fact, from a surfeit of 
competence and a lack of brilliance. The outstanding 
performances of the evening were given by Miss Mym 
Richards as Constantia, Miss Ethel Noakes as Annie, 
Mr. Francis Drummond-Hay as John Twohig, Miss 
Eileen Langstone as Helena and—within limits—Mr. 
Clifford Bowler as Eddie. I find it difficult to say much 
about the performance generally or in detail because it 
was so much like other amateur shows—it lacked 
imaginative acting. Until amateurs go beyond mete 
competence and have the daring to act imaginatively, 
to use their personalities, even at the tisk of technical 
errors, their critics will be able to find very little to say 


about them. 
G. E. Mipp.eprtcu. 
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THE ITALIAN 


THEATRE OF TODAY 


N October 
formally 
season. 

This seems then an opportune moment for 
the setting down of these few notes for 
“Drama” on the theatre in Italy and, reading, 
listening, observing and remembering, 
certain points stand out which strike the 
observer in the Italian Theatre of to-day as 
compared with that of, say, twenty-five years 
ago. 

First, there appears to be what might be 
defined as a change of rhythm ; a shifting of the 
centres of activity; a readjustment in the 
unities of time, place and action. 

There is, to begin with, less opportunity 
for “frequenting” the theatre than in earlier 
days because theatres are open more inter- 
mittently and closed during long periods in 
the year. (1) 

Playgoers in Italy will recall that in 1913 
and both earlier and later there would be, in 
such a city as Florence, during the greater 
part of the year, six or seven theatres regularly 
open, each giving eight and often nine per- 
formances a week, and yet others open at 
intervals, offering a wide daily choice of pro- 
gramme: .. . perhaps Madame Duse (save 
during the period when she retired from the 
stage) at one, and some celebrated foreign 
player at another; Giovanni Grasso and his 
Sicilians at a third; opera at a fourth; the 
Grand Guignol at a fifth ; a Venetian company 
at a sixth ; with variety spectacles and the old 
“Stenterello” plays and minor companies at 
smaller theatres ; and the majority of these 
companies would settle down with a wide 
tepertory for a month or six weeks at a time. 
Now two of these theatres (the “Alfieri” and 
the “Politeama Nazionale”) have been pulled 
down: two more (the “Nazionale” and the 
“Salvini”) have become cinemas giving also 
variety entertainments ; the oldest, the “Nicco- 
lini,” after a long period of closure or inter- 
mittent opening for charity performances and 
other miscellaneous uses, has been taken over 


30th the Italian Theatre 
inaugurated its 1937-38 





(1) Example. The morning paper on November 
4th, 1937, in a city of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 
announced, under the heading ‘“Theatres and Cinemas” 
19 Cinemas open and only 1 Theatre. 


by one of the Dopolavoro Filodramatic groups. 
The “Politeama Fiorentina,” entirely renovated 
is a fine opera house giving at intervals opera 
and symphonic concert seasons; the “Per- 
gola,” the old aristocratic theatre, opens inter- 
mittently during some months of the year as 
does the “Verdi” also. 

Commenting on these short intermittent 
seasons and few open theatres an Italian critic 
recently pointed out that, whereas not many 
years ago the season began in September, it 
now opens at the end of October or only in 
November. He adds that but 22 or 23 tour- 
ing companies are now setting out as compared 
with the 50 or 60 of former times; and, consider- 
ing how short (save in Rome and Milan), are 
their stays (but a few days as against four, 
five or six weeks formerly) it is, he points out, 
obvious why even large cities like Florence, 
let alone smaller ones, cannot keep their 
theatres open uninterruptedly even six months 
in the year. The public, he admits, “does not 
lament this because it goes to the cinema” ; 
not do the actors because attracted by the 
inducements offered by the films. 

The Companies now setting out, each 
organised for the season by a Capocomico, have 
their itineraries fixed for the next eight months 
work by the National Union of Theatre Artists 
and the General Directorate of the Theatre 
which depends from the Ministry of Popular 
Culture. This Directorate has definitely dis- 
ciplined the status and activities of these 
companies, not only in regard to artistic 
structure, but by ensuring them continuity of 
work, ...a disposition of immense value not 
merely to the Capocomico but to every member 
of the company. (1). 

These outgoing 1937-38 companies number 
among their leaders many prominent figures, 
such as the veteran Ermete Zacconi, coura- 
geously taking the road again at the age of 80 
with new company and fresh repertory. The 





(1) Statistics for the 1936-1937 Theatre season show 
that the 20 Companies which worked during 8 months 
took in during the first 6 months of that period, 
15,120,624 lire as compared with rather less than 
10,000,000 during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, showing an increase of more than 
5 million lire, or 50%. (N.B.—The pound sterling 
is now equal to about lire Ital. 100.) 
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actresses Emma and Irma Gramatica, Madame 
Dina Galli, Madame Tatiana Pavlova, the 
actors Gualtiero Tumati, Ruggeri, Carini and 
many other favourites. In their repertories 
more than sixty Italian novelties are an- 
nounced (1), rather more than twenty pieces 
from foreign sources, including Ben Jonson’s 
“Volpone,” Mortier’s “Macchiavelli,” and 
plays by Shakespeare, Cervantes, Claudel, 
Jousset, Rostand and Sherwood. 

The Florentine “Maggio Musicale,” the 
annual six-weeks musical festival held from late 
April until early June also promises a full and 
extensive programme, including both Italian 
and foreign pieces, old and new; the visits 
of foreign companies ; and the collaboration 
of more than one foreign regisseur. Im- 
portant opera seasons are also held in all the 
large cities and many of the smaller ones 
throughout Italy. 

But, while the habitual theatre-goer, re- 
calling earlier days, may find his nightly oppor- 
tunities of frequenting the theatre lessened, 
theatre-going as a whole appears to be numeri- 
cally on the increase. For a new audience has 
arisen which eagerly flocks in tens of thousands 
to the occasional and seasonal performances 
specially provided to meet this new public’s 
needs. 

These great spectacles, these immense new 
audiences, constitute a novel feature of the 
Italian Theatre to-day. They are the mani- 
festation of the movement towards the achieve- 
ment of that co-called “Theatre for the Masses” 
which Signor Mussolini announced some years 
ago must be established; a theatre not re- 
served for or accessible to a limited or privi- 
leged class, but for all; and, above all, for 
the working classes. “To bring the Popol, 
the people, to the Theatre, to take the Theatre 
to the People, in the great working centres, 
this is the constant care of the Fascist Regime 

”; this aim is continually repeated and 
emphasized ; and three institutions designed 
to achieve this are actively and ever-increasing- 





(1) To enumerate the Italian playwrights of recent 
of current activity would be impossible. Pirandello’s 
plays continue, since his death a year ago, to hold a 
conspicuous place: D’Annunzio, sani and Benelli 
are too familiar abroad to need reference ; the third, 
“‘Annuario del Teatro Italiano” published by the 
Socista Italiana degli Autori ed Editori & very useful book 
for those seeking information relative to the Italian 
Theatre to-day) lists 61 new plays from May 1, 1936, 
to Mcy 1, 1937 by writers including i, Romualdi, 
Lucio dArmbra, Rino Alessi and many more. 
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ly at work— 

The Carro di Tespi or Cars of Thespis; 
the Theatre Saturdays ; the performances for 
tens of thousands in the open air. 

Tue “Carro pr TEspPtI.” 

1. The Cars of Thespis are travelling 
theatres which, since 1929, have been bringing 
the theatre to multitudes who had previously 
rarely or never seen a play. 

Three “Cars” for prose drama, one for 
Opera, annually set out, each with its own 
itinerary, touring the peninsula and islands 
during the summer months ; each carrying 
its stage with Fortuny cupola, its scenery, 
electric plant, seating accommodation and all 
other properties and requisites on large 
motor vans. 

The Prose Cars have in their repertory such 
pieces as D’Annunzio’s “Figlia di Jorio,” 
Alfieri’s “Orestes,” Giacosa’s ‘“Trionfo 
d’Amore,” Forzano’s “‘Ginevra degli Amieri” 
and “Gianni Schicchi,” and siecle Goldoni 
and other dramatists, past and present. The 
Lyric Car presents annually three or four 
operas selected among the works of Verdi, 
Rossini, Mascagni, Puccini and other com- 
posers. During the 1937 season Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” and “Aida” and Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” were chosen. 

The Lyric Car is, like the Prose Cars, 
remarkable for its technical structure, fine 
organisation and high standard of performance. 
Larger than the Prose Cars, it carries seating 
accommodation for fully 6,000 spectators (1) 
and sets up stage and auditorium in some 
splendid city piazza or rural centre, enclosing 
the area with high canvas screens. It travels 
with a company and staff numbering about 
400, inclusive of some of the best Italian 
singers, of choral, ballet and orchestral groups; 
of stage directors, office staff, technical and 
electrical experts, and the host of stage hands 
required for the rapid mounting, dismounting, 
repacking and transporting of the theatre from 
place to place for its one, two or three night 
stands. In addition to this permanent com- 
pany, a couple of hundred more persons aft 
hired in the various centres, including supes 
and men for unskilled work in handling the 
masses of timber, hollow metal tubing and 
canvas, of which stage and auditorium ate 


(1) At Torre del Lago, Puccini’s old home, it played 
to an audience of 15,000! in a number of the 

peer siping. the average attendance of 
paying spectators at performance was 5,500. 
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MR. ROBERT SPEAIGHT AS BECKET IN 
“MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL.” 

The Mercury Theatre production opens 
in Boston on Jan 15. 














constructed, the whole being mounted and 
taken down with striking order, efficiency 
and speed. 

Prices are low, the best places costing the 
equivalent of about 3s. at present exchange, 
the rest 25. or 15. each. 

Prose and Lyric Cars alike are everywhere 
hailed with enthusiasm, and figures for the 
1934 season showed that the Lyric Car, travel- 
ling some 5,000 kilometers, had given go 
performances to a total of about 500,000 
spectators ; and the three Prose Cars, covering 
in all about 8,o0o kilometers, had given 186 
performances to some 8,000 spectators. 
Another season showed the Lyric Car giving 
86 performances in 88 days in 50 localities of 
34 different provinces, covering about 10,000 
kilometers and showing a financial balance of 
more than lire 100,000 (about {£1,000 present 
exchange.) This year the Lyric car performan- 
ces numbered 72 in 42 provinces with 433,200 
spectators : the Prose Drama Cars gave 122 
performances in 36 provinces before 143,729 
spectators. 

The Carri di Tespi in no way compete with 
the regular theatre but, on the contrary, 
assist it, since they give employment to a 
thousand or more theatre workers during the 
summer, which is the dead season in the Italian 
theatre. 

2. THE SABATO TEATRALE. 

The Sabato Teatrale or Theatre Saturday, 
instituted during the 1936-37 season, is ar- 
ranged by a Central Organising Board from 
which depend a number of Provincial Com- 
mittees. The aim is to offer entertainment 
exclusively to the poorer classes, matinee 
performances being arranged each Saturday, 
in all principal cities and smaller towns, of 
plays, operas, musical comedies or revues, 
given by good companies in the best theatres, 
the prices ranging from 2 lire (about 5d. at 
present exchange), to 50 centesimi, (just 
over 1d.). 

Industrial and agricultural workers, em- 
ployees, shop girls and boys, and pensioners, 
whose monthly wage or pension does not 
exceed a sum equivalent to about {10, may 
attend provided they are members of the 
Dopolavoro or Afterwork Association, and 10% 
of the tickets are weekly distributed by local 
relief committees to people unable to pay 
even the 1d. Special transport with low 
fares is organised to enable the peasants and 
rural folk to share this privilege. From 
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January 9th to April 24th, 1937, the “Sabato 
Teatrale” organisation gave 250 representa- 
tions of prose drama and operetta and 57 of 
grand opera before 344,533 spectators, of 
whom 312,923 paid, 30,482 were given tickets 
by the assistential Associations, and 1,128 were 
soldiers. 
3. Ovurpoor PERFORMANCES. 

Periodical outdoor performances on a large 
scale are staged, with increasing frequency, 
through the summer months, and witnessed 
by tens of thousands, in the setting of classic 
ruins, historic buildings or famous gardens, 
such settings including the Roman amphi- 
theatre of Verona, the 17-century-old Baths 
of Caracalla in Rome, the Castello Sforzesco of 
Milan, the Piazza della Signoria and the 
Boboli Gardens of Florence, the Campi or 
piazzas of Venice and many more. 

AMATEUR GROUPS OF THE DOPOLAVORO. 

Added to all this, much activity is manifest 
and much encouragement is given in the 
amateur field. All over Italy the Drama groups 
of the Dopolavoro or Afterwork Association 
for Workers have their own theatres and are 
busy staging, acting and witnessing plays. 
These groups, which in 1926 numbered 
113 with 635 performances, by 1932 numbered 
2208 with 15,390 performances, and are ever 
on the increase. The only limitation under 
which they work is that of not presenting 
more than 10% of foreign works but drawing 
upon the rich Italian repertory past and present. 
(1) National competitions for playwriting and 
production are organised among such groups, 
and the Dopolavoro Organisation has been 
running, for the inhabitants of rural and 
mountain districts, “Cars of Thespis” with 
companies consisting of the 22 prize-winning 
groups from 22 provinces, who have given 
351 performances in a single season before 
175,000 spectators. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF YOUTHFUL TALENT. 

Young people aiming to become dramatic 
authors, actors and regisseurs find opportuni- 
ties in the groups, experimental theatres, and 
annual Littoriali of the G.U.F. (Gruppo 
Universitario Fascista) which, by competitions, 
exhibitions, performances, and other means 
affords university students opportunity of 
practising and experimenting, and of bringing 





(1) Every provincial Dopolavere group receives the 
nucleus of a theatre library, numbering 44 volumes, 
from the General Directorate of the ©. 


Nazionale Dopolavoro). 


N.D. (Opera 
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their plays, designs, models, staging and 
writings, individually or in groups, before 
experts and before the public. There are 
also many state-controlled academies and 
training schools for theatre workers of all 
kinds. 

All this witnesses to energy and response : 
to eager audiences, enthusiastic workers, keen 
activity, and an immense amount of organisa- 
tion backed by Government discipline, pro- 
vision, encouragement, and support. There 
is respect for the old Italian theatres and 
repertory ; incentive offered both to estab- 
lished workers and young beginners ; an open 
door for a fair though regulated number of 
foreign plays; and assistance for Italian 
authors in placing their works both at home 
and abroad. 

Yet, despite all, the condition of the Italian 
theatre as a whole seems regarded with little 
satisfaction by the theatre workers and critics. 
A healthy discontent is manifested ; vigorous 
discussions are carried on in the press. While 
one critic is quoted as declaring that ‘‘c’e tutto 
da rifare in Italia,” “everything has to be done 
afresh” in the Italian theatre (1) another writes 
that “‘it is difficult to hide that in the theatre 
field, despite all the tonics administered, there 
is a certain weariness,” and that “‘it is evident 
that the theatre in Italy is traversing a laborious 
period of readjustment.” (2) 

Many of the Italian problems are doubtless 
those of other lands also :—a lack of contin- 
uity and co-ordination in work ; the frequent 
reshuffling of companies; the assembling of 
groups of directors, scenographers, performers, 
to stage a single big spectacle, (usually under 
pressure of time), and then disband ; the entry 
into the theatre of studio painters inex- 
perienced in theatre technique ; the lure of the 
cinema; the death of distinguished actors 
whose places remain unfilled (3); a lack of 





(1) Signor Guido Stacchini in “Il Regime Fascista’’ 
as quoted by Signor Giachetti in “‘La Nazione,” 
Florence. 

(2) “E difficile nascondere che nel campo teatrale, 
nonostante tutti i ricostituenti, c’e una certa stanchezza”’; 
... “E evidente che il Teatro in Italia attraversa un 
periodo laborioso di riassestamento.” (The dramatic 
critic Signor Cipriano Giachetti in “La Nazione,” 
Florence, autumn 1937). 

(3) The delightful Gianfranco Giachetti, “Angelo 
Musco, the Sicilian comedian of genius,’ and the great 
Ettorre Petrolini, descendant of those creative actors of 
the old Commedia dell’ Arte, are among those who have 
recently died. 
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Schools and Theatres where disciplined, 
consecutive, experimental work is carried on 
steadily, over long periods, by workers not 
afraid of new ideas and new methods, under 
an Artist-Head. 

Yet theatre architects, scenographers and 
actors were sought after and honoured 
centuries ago all over Europe; they have a 
rich dramatic heritage in their old Sacre Rap- 
presentazioni, their early playwrights such as 
Ruzzante, the scenarios of the great Commedia 
dell ’ Arte, and so on to Gozzi, Goldoni, and 
many more. Italian architects, actors, sceno- 
graphers, scholars and historians have built 
up through the centuries an immense literature 
of the Theatre; and even to-day, small 
though the Italian papers are, room is found 
for many a valuable historical or critical 
article, witnessing to the existence of much 
present-day study and research. 

Moreover, in a land rich in artists and crafts- 
men; where individuals submit themselves to 
discipline, show themselves ready to try out 
new ways and affront new problems ; where 
collaboration is close, and government support 
and encouragement liberally accorded to the 
Arts, something vital and progressive should 
surely in time evolve and emerge through the 
focussing of isolated efforts and ideas under 
the firm and inspiring leadership of some 
creative Artist of the Theatre, were such an 
artist to be found and empowered. 

Such men are rare in any land, in some 
apparently non-existent. But Italians, accus- 
tomed to leadership, would probably, could 
their theatre generate or secure one of these 
rare beings know how to follow him with 
faith and courage in the fine and arduous 
adventure ““Towards a New Theatre.” 

Serious and ardent workers in the Theatre 
of any nation might profitably ponder those 
words which Mr. Gordon Craig, who has so 
profoundly influenced the theatres of the 
world, European, American, Oriental, during 
more than thirty years, wrote under the title 
of his essay ““The Artists of the Theatre of the 
Future” :—‘“DEDICATED TO THE YOUNG 
Race OF ATHLETIC WORKERS IN ALL THE 
THEATRES”; and the additional lines, im- 
mediately below :—‘‘Seconp THouGurts. I 
DEDICATE THIS TO THE SINGLE COURAGEOUS 
INDIVIDUALITY IN THE WORLD OF THE 
THEATRE WHO WILL SOME DAY MASTER AND 
REMOULD Ir.” 


D. N. L. 
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Mr. Ashley Dukes 


Sir, 

I am shocked to learn that the devoted bands of 
dramatic enthusiasts who are keeping the theatre alive 
all over the country cannot perform Mr. Eliot’s great 
play unless they pay him three guineas. They can— 
| do—perform St. Joan, also a pretty good play, for 
a shilling in the pound on the gross receipts. When 
those receipts amount to no more than fifteen shillings 
(when you break new ground in a village that knows 
no joys higher than itinerant merry-go-rounds and 
shooting galleries miles away, such receipts are possible 
and even princely) I touch my hat for the nimble nine- 
pence and trust to receive the favour of future orders. 
The heroic pioneers who have achieved the explora- 
tion may not have actually pawned their shirts to pay 
for the village hall and the electric light; but they are 
pretty sure to have left themselves extremely short 
for some weeks after paying me. 

And these are the people from whom Mr. Eliot, or 
Mr. Ashley Dukes on his behalf, extorts three guineas, 
thereby not only grievously oppressing them but 
blacklegging me ; for I charge the standard Authors’ 
Society fee of five guineas to the lady-and-gentleman- 
amateurs who believe that they can “do Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s part”’ as well as Sybil herself, or better, and who 
give the profits, if any, to charity, lest they should be 
suspected of being vulgar professionals, or damned for 
dabbling in the sins of the theatre. 

My practice depends on a careful definition for 
business purposes of the terms amateur and pro- 
fessional. Mr. Ashley Dukes classes as amateurs 
all who do not earn their livelihood in the theatre. 
Even if it were possible for an author to go into 
the private affairs of the managements and actors 
he ian with, what about the people who ruin 
themselves in the theatre for love of the drama? What 
about the actors who have private means, and who 
pay to keep the theatre going instead of making money 
by it? What about the repertory theatres built  « by 
actors who, after earning their bread and butter by a 
day’s work in shops and offices, have spent their 
evenings acting and rehearsing, and sometimes sweeping 
the stage and shifting the scenery? Does Mr. Ashley 
Dukes know the history of the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin (now the National Theatre of Ireland) or the 
Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich ? Has he inspected 
the banking account of Sir Barry Jackson during the 
development of the Pilgrim Players into the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre § Is Mr. Ronald Adam making 
his livelihood out of the Embassy Theatre or Mr. 
Amner Hall out of the Westminster ? Does he suppose 
that the famous Veitch family of Newcastle lived in 
luxury on the performances which established the 
People’s Theatre there? Does he rank Lilian Baylis 
as a commercial adventuress who ran her two big 
theatres on business lines and made a fat living out of 
them ? Dare he to-day refuse them professional terms, 
on the ground that they are amateurs ? 

Of course Mr. Ashley Dukes knows all about it as 
well as 1 do. Only, he has not considered its bearing 
on his office rule, the effect of which is that those who 
make money by acting and managing are to be favoured 
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and the Amateurs 


by a percentage basis whilst those who give their time 
and means to it for love of dramatic art are to be 
charged three guineas a performance, win lose or draw. 
Such a fee is either very much too muchor very much 
too little. 

My own office rule is simple, workable, and equitable 
as between the most fashionable West End theatre and 
the humblest village hall or schoolroom. It turns on 
the disposal of the profits, if any. If they go to a 
charity, then the performers are classed contemptuously 
as ladies and gentlemen ; and the license costs them 
five guineas. If the manager assures me that his only 
object in organising the performance is to get drunk 
every night and keep two or three domestic establish- 
ments instead of one, then he is unquestionably a genuine 
professional and is privileged accordingly. If the 

tformance is to be given by a group of players who 

ve sufficient of a permanent constitution to enable 
them to put the profits into the concern with a view to 
further performances and to its final development into 
a local repertory theatre I class them amongst my most 
desirable professional clients and take my five per cent. 
gratefully even when it hardly pays for the corres- 
ge ag involved by the issue of the licence. They 

eep the theatre alive at the roots whilst the com- 

mercial managers are recklessly plucking the blooms. 
I encourage them accordingly. Several schools 
have qualified as professional > earmarking their 
takings at public performances for stage equipment, 
wardrobe, and so forth. I connive at every excuse 
for acceptance under this classification. The pecuniary 
result from driblets alone is a steady £300 a year: 
enough to keep me out of the workhouse if the big 
windfalls fail. 

As to the hackneyed pleas which the commercial 
managers in the provinces still play off on authors, they 
may have some force as to the plays of which le 
say “‘Oh, I have seen that before”’ and stay away. P That 
is not what people say when they see St. Joan; and 
I cannot believe that they say it when they see Murder 
in the Cathedral. The formula in both cases is “I 
always go to see St. Joan” or Murder, as the case may 
be. And the more unskilful the performance may 
be the more desirous are they to see a first rate profes- 
sional representation when they get the chance. 

I am, sir, etc. 
G. Bernarp SHaw. 
9th December, 1937. 








The production of “Marigold” at the Officers’ Club, 
Colchester, on October 21st, proved that the Society 
was not afraid of tackling a difficult play. The tem 
of the performance left a little to be desired, but 
spirit of the play was happily interpreted, and the cast 
received an enthusiastic reception. Notable among 
the players were Col. D. A. L. Day as the “Major,” 
Mr. E. H. Skinner as ““Mordan,” and Mr. T. Hammond 
as “Peter Gloag.” 

FL. W. 
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ys our readers we wish a year of prosperity 
in all their dramatic undertakings. We 
anticipate a period of great activity in the 
amateur stage. The Festival movement is 
passing through a period of change and 
development which naturally claims the at- 
tention of those who are specially concerned 
with this aspect of the work. But solid 
progress is also being maintained in the 
normal activity of the amateur theatre as a 
whole. On the professional side, all eyes will 
be fixed on the National Theatre site in London 
where we hope the new theatre will begin to 
rise before the end of 1938. The controversy 
about the theatre still continues in the press 
and elsewhere, but this only proves what a 
live issue the National Theatre really is. When 
analysed, most of the criticism is found to be 
in the nature of prophecy, and the best answer 
will be found in the test of fact. When the 
details of the scheme are publicly announced, 
we look with confidence to the support of 
the members of the Drama League and the 
readers of “‘Drama.” 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NOTES 





The names of the six teams chosen in the 
“News Chronicle” Amateur Dramatic 
Contest to appear in Mr. Priestley’s play 
“Mystery at Greenfingers” at the Fortune 
Theatre from January 17th to 22nd are now 
announced. ‘The teams will play during the 
week in the following order: Monday, Mid- 
Bucks. Players, Chesham. ‘Tuesday, Bourne- 
mouth Little Theatre Club. Wednesday, 
Codford, Wilts. Amateurs. Thursday, Stan- 
more Musical and Dramatic Society. Friday, 
Alderley Edge Amateur Dramatic Society. 
Saturday, Sunderland Drama Club. The ad- 
judicators were respectively: Mrs. Errock, 
Miss Henzie Raeburn, Mr. Robert Young, 
Mr. Jack Carlton, Mr. Rupert Harvey and 
Miss Marie Jeaffreson. Tickets ranging in 
price from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. can now be 
booked at the Fortune Theatre, Russell Street, 
W.C.2z. Early application is desirable. It is 
interesting, by the way, to note that in every 
case the selected Society is affiliated to the 
British Drama League. 


a 





Knowing as we do that many societies 
are ready and anxious to try out new and 
original MS. plays, we suggest that such 
societies should send their names and addresses 
to the Editor of “Drama,” so that they may 
be published in the magazine from time to 
time. This information we believe will be use- 
ful to playwrights who will by this means be 
enabled to send out their MSS. in quarters 
where they may be sure of careful considera- 
tion. We are ready to print the first list of 
such names in the February issue, which will 
also be our Annual Village Drama Number. 


The Headquarters of the League are often 
approached by members who may be leaving 
their home town for another part of the country 
where they may find themselves isolated from 
others interested in the drama. It has often 
been our privilege to give introductions in 
such cases, and though we cannot, of course, 
guarantee that this is always possible, we 
would like to remind our members of our 
desire to assist them in this matter so far as 
is possible. 
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LILIAN BAYLIS AS I KNEW HER 


By Frances Briggs 


Be  jenp you work for me, you must give 
up your home life and all outside inter- 
ests” were Miss Baylis’ words to me when I 
became her secretary during the last year of 
the War. It was indeed true that we who 
worked at the Vic had neither time nor energy 
for anything else, but Miss Baylis demanded 
from others no more than she gave herself. 
There surely have been few people who have 
lived and worked with such a passion for a 
cause and who were so absolutely unselfish and 
almost ruthless in determination to keep that 
cause alive. 

In 1918 the Vic was very much more a 
People’s Theatre than it is now. Very few 
people came to it from the other side of the 
river. There were only a few stalls as high 
as 3/6. The majority of the seats in the Circle 
and downstairs were 9d. and 1 /- while you could 
get good seats in the large Gallery for 3d. 
and 6d. The programmes in the early days 
were free and it was with misgiving that 
a charge of 2d. was later imposed. During 
the last few years the character of the Theatre 
has changed. The building has been made 
more spacious, prices of the seats have risen, 
West End stars have joined the Company 
and the audience has become “intellectual” 
and fashionable and consequently money has 
been a little easier. But the Theatre I knew 
was that bequeathed to Lilian Baylis by Emma 
Cons and was enormously appreciated by the 
people of Lambeth Walk and the New Cut. 

On Opera nights the Theatre was always 
packed. Very poor people crowded into the 
cheapest seats and the enthusiasm was remark- 
able. For many reasons the Shakespeare 
nights were not so exciting. It was a new 
venture to present Shakespeare at the Vic. 
The standard was not high. Many of the 
men’s parts were taken by women. Audiences 
were scanty especially on Monday nights. 
The School matinees however were most suc- 
cessful and twice a week the Theatre used to 
be thronged with children who were brought 
to see the plays as part of their School cur- 
ticulum. It was a moving sight to see these 


children of all ages and classes following the 
plays with such intense excitement. 
In those days it was a constant struggle to 


keep expenses down and all available help had 


to be obtained at the cheapest possible rate. 
Every night old Mr. Newton Baylis, Miss 
Baylis’ father, looked after the seating of the 
audience in the middle gangway of the Pit 
and her mother, who was a cripple in a bath 
chair, was often brought in to give advice 
and help. 

The back of the house was not then the 
spacious place it is now. There was very 
little room behind the curtain and the two tiny 
offices were almost in the wings. On Opera 
nights the leading lady had to use Miss Baylis’ 
room as a dressing room, and the second office 
—normally shared by the Treasurer and my- 
self—served as a refreshment room for the 
Chorus who came in one by one for their 
cake and lemonade in the interval. On those 
evenings it was not unusual to see Miss Baylis 
dictating letters sitting on the stage-door 
stairs and at the same time keeping an eye on 
all the activities around. Accommodation was 
indeed so cramped that the chop or steak and 
cabbage sent in every afternoon for Miss 
Baylis’ evening meal were dumped on the top 
of my files and were cooked in the evening 
on a gas ring just outside my door. The 
smell of this cooking, combined with the 
smell of size and the indescribable smell of 
the Theatre is one of my keenest memories. 

Our hours at the Vic were long and arduous. 
Miss Baylis herself lived a Spartan life on a 
very small salary and spent all her time at the 
Theatre. She had a unique gift for getting 
the best out of her workers. Who else could 
have made them spend twelve hours every day— 
Sunday only excepted—in that dirty, gloomy 
building ? She herself was here, there and 
everywhere. Sometimes selling programmes 
in the Gallery, sometimes chasing the hordes 
of children who were always swarming out- 
side the doors. She had a genius for appearing 
on the spot wherever there was any laxity or 
negligence and she could be very severe and 
quite terrifying. Occasionally even she needed 
a few days rest and would retire for a week’s 
retreat but would emerge therefrom with a 
renewed vigour and energy which was said 
to be instinctively felt by everyone at the Vic 
as soon as she arrived at Waterloo Station. 
I myself was very frightened of her and at 
first could not understand her highly strung 
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temperament. I often fled in tears but soon 
returned, realising that it was all well worth 
while. Lilian Baylis was at heart one of the 
kindest of women as those who were ever 
really in trouble well knew. 

Nothing in the world was allowed to inter- 
fere with the performances. The country 
might collapse but the Vic must go on! 
During the air raids—and there was one in my 
experience when theshrapnel poured down on 
the roof and the noise of the guns almost 
drowned the actor’s voices—no one dared to 
suggest taking shelter or stopping theplay. Miss 
Baylis strode up and down in the wings ready to 
pounce on any sign of nervousness and need- 
less to say everyone behaved as if nothing 
unusual was happening. 

I think that newcomers to the Vic have no 
conception of the excitements and struggles 
in those early days. There was the thrill of 
opening one’s office door and hearing an 
Opera or Shakespeare rehearsal, of seeing odd 
bits of the performances from the wings, of 
the daily contact with the Shakespeare 
Company—many of whom have since become 
famous—and above all of seeing that Theatre, 
old fashioned, dirty and inconvenient as it 
was, full from top to bottom with a cheering 
live audience. And now the creator of the 
Theatre is no longer there. The Vic may 
apparently live on as well as ever; yet it can 
surely never be the same again without that 
dominating, forceful, frightening, lovable and 
altogether remarkable personality. 








“THE SEED OF ADAM.” 


How Charles Williams himseif works out his own 
theories was seen when his play, a poetic drama, 
“Seed of Adam” was performed in London in November 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


This play was printed in the September number of 
“Christendom” ( asil Blackwell. Oxford. 2s.) But it 
is essentially a play that should be seen first and read 
afterwards, for the “stillness takes it over.” 


The theology, sometimes obscure, is always profound 
but the colloquial style of the poetry though difficult 
to read, is lovely to hear and carries with it a quality 
that makes its own impact. 

Of this play, T. S. Eliot writes :— 

‘It is the first piece of evidence I have seen of the 
great possibilities of the modern mystery play by 
a writer of exceptional and lonely gifts. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION CO-OPERATIVE 
THEATRE. 





If it is permissable for Shaw to re-write Shakes 
there seems no reason why we lesser mortals 
not re-write Gogol. Mr. K. de B. Codrington has 
done more than that. He has imbued his version of 
“The Government Inspector’ with a topicality that is 
at once clever and courageous. And anticipating the 
nature of his audience, he has filled the play with alh. 
sions to the Civil Service, in the best Whitehall jargon, 

The story itself has been drastically cut, but instead, 
Mr. Codrington has presented the Mayor with an extn 
daughter. Whether this was to safeguard the virtue 
of the Mayoress or to meet the demands of a society 
with a large female membership, is not certain. But 
the excellent use he made of this additional cha: 
fully justified the insertion. That rey 
pair, Bobchinsky and Dobchinsky, however, c 
easily have been dispensed with. If they are not very 
amusing they are redundant. In this case they were 
far from amusing. 

The production was brisk and alert and insisted on 
stressing the farcical element rather than the comic, 
but there was a tendency towards regularity in grouping 
which often destroyed dramatic effect. © spas 
modic appearance, through gaps in the scenery of a 
band of singers, seemed incongruous, even though they 
looked bright and sang well. 

The acting was abnormally good, but special credit 
must be given to the bogus Inspector and his dry 
servant for their natural and easy manner. 














































Puiu L. Lorrame, 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ CLUB. 


Over 200 plays were submitted this year for the 
annual one-act play competition of the Playwrights’ 
Club, and the best four were selected for performance 
and final adjudication at the Fortune Theatre. 

The first play in the programme was “Interrupted” 
by Robert Norwood, a grim little drama in an outpost 
during the war. Although it contained many well 
worn themes, it had real dramatic intensity and was 
cleverly seasoned with a fine sprinkling of humour. 
“Roses and Rue” by Winifred Fraser, was inclined to 
be dull. Its not very absorbing story of domestic 
infelicity was sonewhat difficult to follow, but it had 
an interesting twist at the end. ‘The Fortieth Man” 
by Freda Collins, was an exciting study of the ° 
dom of 40 early Christians in Rome. Admiral 
assisted by some fine acting and good production, it 
sustained interest to the very end ; and the vacillations 
of the Roman guards between their loyalty to their 
Christian friends and their pagan Emperor, afforded 
excellent opportunities for good characterization. 
Violet Rutter’s “The end of a Fairy Tale,” was 4 
charming blend of humour and sentiment, and con 
cerned the preference of the brothers Grimm for 
learning rather than love. 

The adjudicators, who were Miss Sybil Arundale, 
Mr. Clifford Bax, and Mr. Stephen Williams, awarded 
the first place to “’The Fortieth Man’ and the second 


to “Interrupted.” 
Puiu L. Lorrame. 

















A BATCH OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Reviewed by Mary Wylde. 


“Five Plays and a Pantomime.” 
Smith. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
“Three Industrial Plays.” 


By F. Sladen- 


By Roger Dataller. 


Nelson. 18. 9d. 


ME: SLADEN-SMITH’S reputation as a writer of 
original and witty plays is well established. He 
is an intellectual, more interested in ideas than emo- 
tions, and this book of plays illustrates his cast of mind. 
His appeal is to the sophisticated and his work gives 
special opportunities to the producer with imagination. 
“Paradise Perplexed” depicts a corner of Heaven, 
where certain angels complain of the monotony of 
their life. Curiosity and boredom impel them to open 
the mouth of a tunnel leading to Hell and admit the 
devil. Flippancy is maintained almost to the last, 
when a sudden change of tone occurs, and an impressive 
Latin Psalm (which might equally well be sung in 
English) precedes the curtain. In “The Perfect Hero” 
the bubble of romance is pricked with a picture of a 
prince unwilling to rescue the sleeping princess from 
the jaws of the Loch Ness monster. The chorus 
spoken by a brother and sister is amusingly satirical, 
the dialogue excellent and the ending unexpected. 
“Pongo” is a truly funny skit on advanced art, in which 
a woman painter confesses that her ultra-modern 
pictures which electrify the public are the work of her 
pet monkey. 

The next two plays are serious. “Stephen” is a 
study in hatred. It shows how a diseased man brings 
his wife and friend together, knowing that they await 
his death. After taunting the lovers he goes out and 
throws himself over a cliff. Then his ghost appears 
with astonishing speed, and with the most unghostlike 
ferocity denounces the lovers. This is a powerful 
and eerie play in which the psychology is better than 
the technique. Futility is the dominant theme of 
“Henbury.”’ Its dialogue is full of subtleties and impli- 
cations and though expectation is aroused, it is 
unsatisfied. ‘Nothing comes of nothing” is the text. 

Last in the book comes “‘Wherryknows,” a panto- 
mime in the surrealist manner. The range of oddly- 
assorted characters has its parallel in the bits and tags 
and pieces of surrealistic art. The pantomime is in- 
intended to be a lark, and depends chiefly on slick, 
clever production. An ae on acting and pro- 
ducing all six plays is provided. 

Mr. Roger Dataller’s plays are founded on fact, and 
teveal the difficulties of inventors during the Industrial 
Revolution. They should be of particular moment 
in districts where cotton, steel and coal are the main 
industries. Yet the appeal is wide enough to hold any 
audience that is interested in the triumph of mind over 
matter and those small beginnings which have changed 
the life of civilised man. ‘The Spinning Machine” 
goes back to the year 1768, when the model of a new 
machine for spinning yarn was being prepared, amid 
hostility from those who feared that the introduction 
of machinery would throw them out of work. “The 


Crucible” is concerned with the invention of steel. 

scene is a foundry, its secrets carefully guarded 
from spies. Nevertheless, a man disguised as a woman 
effects an entry by a trick, learns the process from the 


workmen, and steals the fruits of the inventor’s brain. 
In “‘Stephenson’s Lamp” we are shown an underground 
level in a colliery. The methods of working are of 
special interest, but the point of the piece is the suc- 
cessful experiment with a lamp to combat fire-damp. 
I strongly recommend these three plays for their live 
human interest and the stress laid on the relationship 
between master and man at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

“That Fell Arrest.”” By LesbiaScott. Deane. 1s. 

“The Candle” and “The Sun Goes Down” by 
Eleanor Fitzgerald ; ““When Did You last See Your 
Father ?”’ Frederick Muller. 1s. 

“Road Crash.” By Henry Hutteroth. French. 1s. 

“Stick-in-the-Mud.” By T. Thompson. Allen & 
Unwin. 1s. 


“That Fell Arrest”? won the First Prize for the best 
new unpublished play in the 1937 Festival. A young 
wife is seen in a nursing home just before having an 
operation. She is a typical modern, pleasure-seeking 
and convinced that this life is all. While she is under 
the anzsthetic, she dreams she is dead and we are given 
a glimpse of Heaven and Hell. This scene is highly 
effective and thought-provoking. When she returns 
to consciousness, the dream still hovers in her mind. 
The sub-title is ““A Twentieth Century Morality,” 
and the lesson is plain. Not only is the idea fresh, 
but it is a criticism of the present-day attitude 
to life. Therein lies its virtue, an it is surprising that 
a one-act play should convey so much. The weakest 
character is the brainless girl who visits the patient and 
talks more stupidly than one can stomach. 

Miss Fitzgerald’s strong point is characterisation. 
In “‘The Candle” the setting is a remote junction in 
Ireland, where a tinker woman curses her son for 
having drunk the Christmas candle. When it is found 
in a bundle she rushes off to remove the curse and is 
run over by a motor car. In spite of my inborn 
prejudice against plays with this climax, I commend this 
one for its sympathetic study of a poor family. But 
one word. You must have a good male singer and a 
boy who can do step-dancing. Again this author 
draws a convincing picture of family life in ““The Sun 
Goes Down.” This time it is a doctor domineering 
over his wife and children. In his short absence, rwo 
daughters leave home, and then the wife stands up to 
him. The plot is sheer carpentry, but the characters 
are alive. 

“When Did You Last See Your Father ?” is based 
on the well-known picture, which tells its story clearly 
enough. This dramatic version is long and leisurely, 
and it has a film of sentimentality that I yearn to destroy. 
Otherwise, it is a painstaking, detailed reconstruction 
of the period wih i not without historical interest. 
“Road Crash” is indirect propaganda for the Safety 
First Campaign, but at the same time a play of some 


merit. A doctor has lost his only son, who ran into 
a lorry when seeking help for le involved in a 
crash at the cross roads. The life of a country doctor 


is well portrayed, and there is a hopeful ending when 
his wife, who had left him, returns as a successful 
novelist. Now for a very different play. “‘Stick-in- 
the-Mud,” a Lancashire comedy, gave me rare enjoy- 
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ment. The family have just returned from the father’s 
funeral and eaten a good meal prepared by a neighbour. 
There is nothing lugubrious about it. Throughout 
the dialogue is extremely comic, and the fool of the 
family not only proves himself wiser than his scholarly 
brothers, but gets himself a wife in the shape of the 
widow whose cooking has won his heart. Excellent 
comedy. 


VILLAGE DRAMA. 


“The Wager,” by Everan Burrell ; “A False Note,” 
by Gertrude Glover ; ““The Law’s Delay,” by John 
Odams and Arthur Statham. Deane. 1s. 

“Good Night, Auntie.” By Ida Parfitt. Williams. 1s. 


I would award high marks to “The Wager” for the 
novelty of its subject. The landlord of a country inn 
has a passion for wagering. A stranger bets him £50 
that he will not wind a bundle of yarn and knot it at 
every inch in an hour. His wife thinks him mad, and 
calls in the leech and a witch doctor. A play full of 
fun and action, well suited to village companies, and 
giving the added pleasure of wearing Eighteenth 
Century Costume. “The Law’s Delay” is about a bull 
that trampled a woman’s garden. Village Scandal is 
amusingly raked up and wedding bells follow the law- 
suit. Pleasant easy comedy for rural societies. Once 
more we have a post office setting in ““A False Note” 
and the inevitable theft of money by a poor woman, 
and her lucky escape from detection. The usual 
village types are introduced. Iam surprised to see that 
it won First Prize in a play-writing competition 
organised by the N.F.W.I. “Good Night, Auntie” 
is very flimsy stuff for three quite unbelievable women 
characters. 


MONOLOGUES AND SKETCHES. 
“Scenes for Recital.” 


French. 5s. 
“Brevity’s the Soul—” 


Edited by Guy Pertwee. 


By Ann Stephenson and 


others. Muller. 2s. 6d. 
“Sorrowful and Not-So-Sorrowful Tales.” By 
Lesley Gordon. French. 3s. 6d. 


“Scenes for Recital” contains 81 extracts from suc- 
cessful plays. Most of them are modern, and all have 
been seen on the stage within the last few years. Asa 
rule there are two characters ; each scene gives scope 
for individual accomplishment as well as concerted 
effort. All have been tested with this two-fold purpose 
in view. Quite apart from providing fresh materials 
for studio work, it is a book to read for pleasure, 
since every piece is vital, compact and arresting. A 
most interesting collection. 

“Brevity’s the Soul—”’ has five sketches and four 
monologues by Ann Stephenson. ‘The sketches are 
for two players and offer a variety of subjects—a tea 
shop kept by an inefficient gentlewoman, a man trying 
to buy a hat for his wife in Paris, and so on. Nothing 
very new, but amusing enough. The monologues 
open briskly, conjure up the situation vividly and hold 
the attention. Budding Ruth Drapers note! 

In the same volume are sketches by two others. 
Freda Collins contributes “‘A London Street,” which 
shows how a crowd collects from nowhere round a 
man who simply stands and stares at a distant object. 
This is in the nature of a practical joke. A much better 
thing is “The Man with the Whisper,” by H. C. G. 
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A BATCH OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 








Stevens. Here a blind man celebrates his eightieth 
birthday by giving a dinner to the last remaining friend 
of his circle—or so he thinks. Hearing that this 

has died earlier in the day, the Club Steward im. 
personates him, to save the old man from disappoint. 
ment. Moving and effective. 

“Sorrowful and Not-so-Sorrowful Tales’? have beeg 
broadcast in the Children’s Hour. They some 
resemblance to Hilaire Belloc’s ‘“‘Cautionary Tales.” 
In the sorrowful pieces naughty children come to, 
bad end ; in the others they conquer their faults and 
prosper. The author shows a pretty wit, and has mak 
delightful illustrations for all the tales. 
















PLAYS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





“Prize Plays and Some Others.” Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

“An End and a Beginning.”” By Naomi Mitchison, 
Constable. 5s. 

“The Enchanted Pool” and ‘The Baby Show” by 
Mabel Marlowe ; “The Cobbler and His Songs,” by 
John Wilgress. Basil Blackwell. Each 2s. 6d. 


“Prize Plays and Some Others” have been specially 

written for boys and girls between thirteen and eighteen, 
As the prizes were offered by the Oxford University 
Press, one must expect the winning plays to smell of 
the lamp, and they dotosomeextent. “‘Lion of Sparta” 
by T. B. Morris, gained first prize, deservedly, I think. 
It is a lively picture of the Spartan camp before the 
battle of Thermopyle. The scene opens with a display 
of wrestling oak throwing the javelin; then comes 
news of the approach of the Persian army. Spartan 
virtues are examplified in various characters, and 
there is all the bustle and stir of impending battle. 
This makes a grand play for Classical forms to act, and 
incidentally conveys something of the Greek ideal to 
the uninitiated. “Shadows” by _ 
(second prize) is about the Princes in the Tower. Th 
two boys are strongly contrasted, and we see them a 
play. A sinister visit from the Protector fore-shadows 
their doom, but we are spared the death scene. Third 
prize was awarded to “The Eve of Flodden,” by 
Clifford Whone. This play was written for per 
formance at Keighley and touches on local history. 
Besides describing how the peasants were called up to 
fight the Scots, it gives a useful picture of social lift 
in 1513. Very informative. 

We pass from these plays with their lightly-coated 
pills of learning to a lovely piece by Margaret Irwin— 
“The Happy Man,” which many Jon know already. 
But for those who do not, the plot briefly is this. A 
king, sick in mind, is told that he can be cured if x 
wears the shirt of a happy man. His daughters seek 
everywhere for such a one, and at last find him, | 
to learn that he is so poor that he has no shirt at 
At this the king laughs heartily and is cured. A 
charming play, written with easy grace. Space forbids 
any criticism of the rest of this volume ; it is enought 
say that the remaining five plays were sent in for com 
petition and thought worthy of publication. There i 
good stuff in them. j 

By what standards can one judge Miss Naom 
Mitchison’s book, “An End and a Beolaaiag ” | 
consists of “‘mosaics” that were broadcast. They at 
not even radio plays, but history-talks enlivened | 
dialogue. I cannot imagine what it to be done 














*““TAKE AWAY THE FOOL.” SCENE FROM 
‘“fWELFTH NIGHT” AS PERFORMED BY 
BOYS OF THE CHARD SCHOOL, SCENERY 
AND COSTUMES BY MR. H. GREENWOOD. 
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them. The introductory narrative is instructional. 
When we come to the dialogue, stage directions sug- 

t that the scenes are to be acted. Yet the scenes 
are too short to merit the expense and trouble of pro- 


viding appropriate costumes. Perhaps the book 
ismeantfor readingaloud. In any case, Miss Mitchison 
with her vast learning, conjures up significant incidents 
in history from the age of Pericles to the American 
Civil War and presents them in most attractive fashion. 

Miss Marlowe writes for younger children. In 
“The Enchanted Pool’ there are plays about magic, 
a bonfire, and toys that come to Fite, the final piece 
introducing characters from the preceding plays. 


A BATCH OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 


“The Baby Show” is a playlet for very small children 
and their dolls. This could easily be acted at a party 
in a private house. The same volume contains a 
more ambitious piece with the title “Pickled Onions.” 
It has a strong vein of comedy, first rate business and 
good characterisation. Indeed, this writer gives 
children the kind of thing they enjoy doing and intro- 
duces songs and dances to add to their pleasure. 

Lastly we come to “The Cobbler and his Songs.” 
Here are four of La Fontaine’s Fables put into dramatic 
form. An excellent idea and excellently carried out. 
I heartily approve of this book. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


“MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA.” 
Westminster Theatre. 


NoTE ON THE SETTINGS DESIGNED BY PETER GOFFIN. 


Since the Westminster Theatre Stage is not only 
very shallow in proportion to its width, but asym- 
metrical too, the problem of staging a play of such 
magnitude as O’Neill’s “Mourning Becomes Electra” 
was not an easy one. Being a play of very long dura- 
tion and requiring twelve changes of scene, it was 
essential to design settings which, apart from their 
affording the atmospheres proper to the play’s intense 
dramatic development, should facilitate speedy and 
continuous action. 

This problem was eventually solved by making the 
three interiors: Ezra Mannon’s Study, The Sitting 
Room and the Bedroom, into one standing set which 
could be given three aspects by changing certain door, 
window and wall panels, and by modifications of light. 
Inside this set, the Exterior of the Mannon House, 
with its solid steps and columns, was built as a solid 
unit hung for flying ; so that it could be raised and 
lowered by means of the counterweight system in a 
few seconds. When in position, this suspended set 
makes a unity with the architectural wings of the 
interior still in view. 

The working drawings reproduced here shew an 
elevation and plan of the Exterior facade, and the 

ent interior, with its changing panels into which 
It is fitted. 


MIDLAND BANK DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


It was an adventure for the Midland Bank Dramatic 
Society to present “Tobias and the Angel,” and the 
obvious enjoyment of the audience at the Arts Theatre 
Club fully justified their choice. The costumes, scenery 
and lighting effects were extremely good, and it was 

ifying to hear that they were nearly all home made. 

properties, especially the fish, showed much in- 
genuity. The m scene was particularly effective. 
The production started in a rather quiet and mono- 
tonous tone and lacked attack, but the play gathered 
strength as it progressed, and the last Act with the 
transfiguration of the Angel was extremely well done. 

Mr. Wharrier and his cast are to be congratulated 
on this very fine achievement. 


MAIDSTONE. 


On Tuesday, December 14th, a meeting was held in 
Maidstone Town Hall to found the new Maidstone 
Stage Society, which is an amalgamation of the Maid- 
stone Dramatic Society and the Maidstone Operatic 
Society. This amalgamation has taken place in view of 
the generous gift made by Mrs. Foster Clark of a new 
Little Theatre for Maidstone in memory of her husband. 
This Theatre is to be run by the newly-formed Stage 
Society. It is to hold some 600 people, and promises 
to be one of the finest Little Theatres in the South of 
England. The meeting was a large one and enthusi- 
astically accepted the proposal, which was also sup- 
ported by several Speakers from Maidstone, together 
with Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth and Mr. T. W. Bamford, 
representing the British Drama League and the 
National Operatic and Dramatic Association. 


THE OLD WESTHAMIANS DRAMATIC AND 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


This Society will stage an interesting revival of 

Arthur Murphy’s comedy, “All in the Wrong,” on 
anuary the 28th and 29th at West Ham Secondary 

hool. This play has not previously been produced 
for over a century. 

Murphy, 18th century barrister, was editor of 
“Grays Inn Journal” and was a prolific playwright and 
biographer. His best known plays were “‘All in the 
Wrong” and “The way to — Him.” The latter 
was revived in 1926 at Bast London College. 


TAVISTOCK LITTLE THEATRE. 


The advanced Dramatic Traini Class of the Mary 
Ward Settlement will present “Murder in the Cathedral” 
by T. S. Eliot, on Friday and Saturday, Jan 14th 
and rsth at 8 p.m., at the Tavistock Little Theatre, 
Tavistock Place. All seats are bookable at 1/3d. 
The Box Office is open on January roth, telephone 
number Euston 2796. 


BARNSTORMERS (TANKERTON) D.S. 
This Society has recently produced “A Murder 


has been cm gl with great success at the Parish 
Hall, Whitstable. 
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DRAMA LEAGUE ANNUAL 





MEETING 


THE Annual Meeting of the League was held on 
Friday, November 26th, 1937, at 5 p.m., at 9, 

Fitzroy Square. 

Present : 

Lord Esher (in the Chair) and 48 members. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting were read, 
and signed. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting, 
Lord Esher moved a vote of sympathy with the relatives 
of Miss Lilian Baylis in their sudden sad loss. He paid 
a tribute to her unique work for the Old Vic and Sadlers 
Wells, and said it was difficult to measure the great loss 
which these two theatres had suffered through her 
death. 

In seconding the resolution, Miss Fogerty said that 
in various ways she had had a great deal of insight into 
Miss Baylis’ work, with whom the name of Ben Greet 
should always be remembered. Drama League 
members would always be grateful to Miss Baylis for 
allowing the Festival to be held at the Old Vic. She 
proved that drama of the highest kind was a necessity 
in national life. 

A vote of sympathy was passed unanimously. 
Annual Report : 

In moving the adoption of the Report, Mr. Whit- 
worth reminded the members that there was again 
evidence of the continued growth of the League. He 
outlined the principal points in the report which had 
been printed in the November Number of “Drama.” 
As regards the National Theatre, a few months ago a 
fine site had been secured in South Kensington, and it 
was hoped that the theatre would be in full existence 
within the next two years, and to that end he would 
invoke the assistance of all members. 

The Drama League had lately opened a Branch in 
New South Wales, Australia, and the New Zealand 
Branch, which had been flourishing for seven years 
was making good progress. He was glad to welcome 
to this meeting Lady Ferguson, a Patron of the New 
Zealand Drama League. 

Three Exhibitions of scenic designs had been held 
—one in the Paris Exhibition, one at Birmingham, and 
a third at Buxton. 

A new Foreign Drama Committee had been instituted 
which was now making plans for the great Congress of 
the Theatre to be held be the first time in this country 
next Summer. 

In the absence of Dr. Boas, Mr. Whitworth paid a 
tribute to the excellent work of the Library under the 
competent leadership of Miss Coates. 

The Costume Department had begun to show pro- 
gress, and the thanks of the League were due to Mr. 
Sutcliffe for his care and help in this branch of the 
League’s work. 

A Joint Committee had been set up with the 
N.O.D.A, to discuss matters of common interest to 
the two organisations. 

The Drama Schools had been successfully held, 
thanks to Miss Frances Mackenzie who had done such 
excellent work in this direction. 

A Committee had been working during the year 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Guy Boas, dealing with 
Drama in Schools, and a book would shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen, edited by Mr. Boas, which 
should prove a useful compilation. 
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In the absence of Miss Kelly, Mr. Whitworth dealt 
with the record of the Village Drama Section which 
was continuing its useful work in the Villages—a work 
often not realised by people in London. 

In summing up the record of the year, Mr. Whitworth 
said that he would like to thank Miss Frances Briggs 
for the personal care and attention she had always 
given to those with whom she came in contact. He felt 
that so long as Miss Briggs was by his side to help him 
with correspondence and central organisation the work 
could not fall below a certain very high level. Mr, 
Whitworth also paid a tribute to the work of the rest 
of the staff, and thanked them for their unremittting 
attention to duty in the various es 

In seconding the resolution, Lady Ferguson said 
she felt overcome with the honour paid her in seconding 
such an important report. She came from Dunedin, 
New Zealand, where a Branch of the League had 
flourished for seven years, and had been the means of 
bringing great happiness to people in the backwoods, 
She rae: | a tribute to Miss Elizabeth Blake, the Founder 
of the New Zealand Branch, who had proved such an 
inspiration to their work. 

ual Report was unanimously adopted. 


Balance Sheet : 
the adoption of the Balance Sheet, Mr. 


In movin 
Rea reported that the finances of the League were — 


and the year finished with a surplus of £85. 
Costume Department loss had been reduced, and 
owed a great debt of gratitute to Mr. Sutcliffe for the 
interest he had shown as Chairman of the Costume 
Department Committee. He urged members to use 
the Department as much as possible. Mr. Rea men- 
tioned the rather alarming number of resignations, and 
he asked for suggestions to cope with this recurring 
problem. 

Mr. Young asked if there was any effort made to 
persuade members to reconsider their decision to 
resign. Mr. Emmet said that from Festival experience 
he knew that a large percentage of Societies were of 
mushroom growth, which must account for many of 
the resignations. 

Mr. Whitworth said that three letters were sent to 
every member before taking the name off the Register. 
Miss Fogerty suggested that members might lose 
interest through moving from one town to another. 

It was suggested, and Mr. Rea promised that another 
year the figures of the Balance Sheet for the preceding 
year would be available for comparison. 

The adoption of the Balance Sheet was seconded 


by Miss Fogerty and unanimously. 
Report of Election of Council : 
The irman reported that the following had been 


elected to serve on the Council for 1938 :— 

Trustees : Lord Howard de Walden, Lord Esher, 
Mr. Alec L. Rea and Mr. Kenneth Barnes. 

National Members: Mr. Clifford Bax, Mr. B. J. 
Benson, Dr. F. S. Boas, Mr. Ivor Brown, Mrs. N 
Cookson, Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Miss 
Elsie Fogerty, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. Norman Marshall, 
Mr. C. Harold Ridge, Miss Janet Scrutton, Professor 
T. H. Searls, Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe and Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth. 

Regional Members : Dr. C. Bernard Childs, repre- 


senting the Scottish Community Drama Association ; 
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Major W. North Coates, Mr. John Hirst, Mr. Herbert J. 
Scott and Mr. Hubert Wood, representing the Northern 
Area; Mr. E. S.Darmady, Mr. W. Bushill Matthews, 
Mr. E. J. Tapley, and Mr. Percy Thompson repre- 
senting the Western Area; Mr. E. Stuart Munro, 
Miss Florence Smith, Mrs. Ronald Smith and Mr. 
S. N. Whitehead representing the Eastern Area, and 
Lady Iris Capell and Mr. A. H. Wharrier representing 
London. : 

Co-opted Members : Mr. Lewis Casson, Miss Edith 
Craig, Mr. John Hampden, Mr. George O. Sharman, Mr 
C. B. Purdom and Miss Gertrude Jennings. Mr. 
Walter Payne, representing the Society of West-End 
Theatre Managers ; The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, 
representing the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre; Mr. J. Fisher White, representing British 
Actors’ Equity, and Mr. Percy Hutchison, representing 
the Theatrical Managers’ Association. 

Election of Auditors : 

It was proposed by Professor Gaskoin, seconded by 
Professor Searls an 
RESOLVED :—‘‘That Messrs. Blakemore, Elgar ¢* Company 
should be re-elected as Auditors for the coming year.” 
Alteration in Rules: 

“That in Rule 7 (c) the words ‘ in each admisistrative 
County Area in England, with the exception of London, 
a meeting... shall be called each year not later than the 
15th October....”’ should read ‘In each administrative 
County area in England, with the exception of London, a 
meeting.... may be called each year on request, not later 
than the 15th October... .” 

Mr. Whitworth explained that the Council thought 
this change desirable, as many Counties for various 
reasons found it difficult and rather useless to call a 
meeting for the sole purpose of the election of a repre- 
sentative. He proposed that a clause should also be 
added to the rules as follows : 

“Alternatively a postal ballot to elect its representatives 
should be held in each county.” 

Mr. Kenneth Barnes suggested that the following 
wording was preferable : 

“Where no meeting is held a postal ballot to elect its 
representative must be held in each County.” 

This was agreed. 

Mr. Ernest Neale of the Notts. Rural Community 
Council then moved the adoption of these changes in 
the rules, and with an amendment that the word “‘ad- 
ministrative” as applied to “County” should be altered 
to “geographic.” He pointed out that this term would 
enable the League to include the County Boroughs. 
Professor Searls suggested that the definition of County 
should be omitted, since in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire the administrative Counties were those in which 
County Committees were set up. 

Mr. Neale accepted this amendment, and the resolu- 
tion was passed. 

On Mr. Emmet’s proposal, it was decided once again 
to ask the Council to define the houndaries of London. 
“News-Chronicle’’ Contest : 

“That in view of the resolution recently passed at the 
Annual Conference of the League at Cardiff, regretting the 
decision of the Council to co-operate with the ‘News-Chronicle’ 
in their Dramatic Contest, this meeting affirms its support 
of the Council in their decision as having been in the best 
interests of the League.” 

In proposing this resolution, Professor Searls re- 


minded the meeting of the resolution passed at 
the Stratford Conference that the League should 
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organise a full-length play Festival. This proposal 


had been very carefully considered by the Festival 
Committee and the Council, who had come to the con- 
clusion that owing to the high entrance fee which 
would be necessary to meet the expenses, such a conpeti- 
tion on a national basis was impracticable. When, 
therefore, the “News Chronicle” approached the 
League for guidance, the Council decided that it was 
better to support this venture than to drop the idea 
altogether. Further, if the League had not advised the 
“News Chronicle” to the contrary they might have 
offered money prizes and held the Contest at the same 
time as our own Festival, which would have serious 
objections from the League’s point of view. An 
objection had been made that in this contest the com- 
petitive spirit was very much greater than in the one- 
act play Festival. This Professor Searls believed 
could not be the case, since in the one-act play Festival 
various teams came together on a single night and were 
in direct competition one with the other. In the 
“‘News Chronicle’? Contest the play was performed by 
the single society in their own Hall, and only the ad- 
judication marked it as being in any way different from 
an ordinary performance. It had been said that as- 
sociation with a newspaper was undignified for so 
august a body as the British Drama League. Professor 
Searls, however, thought that the League was right in 
collaborating with a national newspaper when it tried 
to interest its readers in the finer things of life. 

Mr. Robert Young seconded the motion, and said 
that he spoke as an adjudicator in the “NewsChronicle” 
Contest. He agreed, if the Drama League were to 
mix itself up with a newspaper advertising campaign 
that would Be deplorable ; but such an idea did not 
enter into this Contest. He had already witnessed 
21 productions of this play in 21 different halls, and had 
yet to see any evidence of vulgar or crude advertising 
on the part of the “News Chronicle.” Another objec- 
tion raised was that the Contest encouraged unduly the 
competitive spirit, but one of the most valuable features 
of this competition in his view was the entire absence 
of such a competitive spirit. The plays were per- 
formed in the societies’ own halls. There were no 
rival teams present, no rival supporters in the audi- 
torium, and the production might be regarded as the 
normal activity of the society concerned. As a British 
Drama League adjudicator he had for the first time 
been able to reach definite conclusions, not mere sur- 
mises, on the standard of amateur work, because he had 
been able to see different performances of the same play. 
Mr. Young concluded by saying that he attached so 
much importance to the advantages of this Contest 
that he hoped the adjudicators would be encouraged 
to supply to the Drama League full reports on the 
results of their work. He was convinced that the 
Contest had rendered a real service to the whole 
Amateur movement of the country. 

In opposing the resolution, Mr. Emmet congratulated 
Professor Searls and Mr. Robert Young on their care- 
fully reasoned speeches. He was convinced however 
that in some aspects their arguments were not altogether 
well founded. The Conference at Stratford had called 
for a National Three-Act Play Festival but not for a 
Three-Act Play Competition. It was quite obvious 
that the word Festival could not be applied to the 
“News Chronicle” Contest. A Festival was a coming 
together for the Bese of drama. The movers of 
the resolution had implied that there was no alternative 
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to a three-act play festival other than the “News 
Chronicle” scheme. Mr. Emmet did not agree with 
this. He was all in favour of the Drama League 
organising three-act play festivals, but they should 
be run as regional, county or area festivals and not ona 
national basis. 

In Mr. Emmet’s view the “‘News Chronicle” Contest 
was not completely fair, as Societies playing in Decem- 
ber would be enabled to hear their adjudicator give a 
criticism of the performance of another Society playin 
earlier in the year. Mr. Emmet mentioned that he ha 
worked for very many years for the Festival and was 
very enthusiastic about the value of it. He pointed 
out that the competitive element was not unduly empha- 
sised in the British Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival. If this resolution was passed, it would be 
tantamount to voting for the principle of competition 
pure and simple. He thought it was terrifying that 
there should be between 2-300 performances of the 
same play, when there might have been the same number 
of | orgpmaaes of plays covering the whole range 

rama. 


Mrs. Joynson supported Mr. Emmet in opposing 
the resolution, saying that to be mixed up with a news- 
paper was to endanger the Drama League, since it 
associated the League with politics which she considered 
deplorable. Her mother had always read the “Morning 
Post.” 

The resolution was supported by Professor Gaskoin. 

Owing to the late hour, Lord Esher stated that he 
would propose to cut short the discussion and take a 
vote on the motion..23 votes were recorded for the 
resolution, and 13 against. 

The meeting concluded on a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was proposed by Mr. Whitworth and 
carried unanimously. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA. 


FIXTURES TO DATE. 
(The Adjudicator’s name is in Italics.) 


January 15th. Town — Kendal, Matinee and 
evening. Mrs. Marshall. 

January 22nd-zoth. Moseley and Balsall Heath Insti- 
tute, Moseley, Birmingham. Mr. Jack Carlton. 

January 29th. Town Hall, Clare, Suffolk, at 7.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. F. Campbell-Browne. 

February 1st, 2nd and 3rd. The Samuel Southall 
Schools, Worcester, at 7.15 p.m.. Rev. L. Hines. 

February 3rd, 4th and sth. Congregational Church 
Hall, Hinds Road, Harrow. Mr. J. Wilton Anstey. 

February sth. Town Hall, Pickering at 7.30 p.m. 
Miss M. Francis. 

February 7th, 8th and 9th. School Hall, Woodbridge. 
Mr. é. F. Campbell-Browne. 

February 7th. Town Hall, Pickering, at 7.30 p.m. 
Mrs. A. Richardson. 

February 8th. St. John’s Hall, Middlesborough, at 
7.30 p.m. Mrs. A. Richardson. 

February 9th and 12th. St. Bride’s Institute, Ludgate 
Circus at 7.30 p.m. Mr. John Fernald. 

February 9th. Lopping Hall, Loughton, Essex, at 
7.30p.m. Miss Marie Jeaffreson. 

—— gth. St. John’s Hall, Middlesborough, at 

7.30 p.m. Mrs. A A. Richardson. 
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February roth. Folk Hall, New Earswick, at 7.30 p 
Mrs. A. Richardson. 

February 11th. Hutton Rudby Village Hall, at 13 

Mrs. A. Richardson. 
Febru 12th. Arcadia Theatre, Scarborough, 
7.30 p.m. Mrs. A. Richardson. 

February 12th. Astley Bridge Parochial Hall, B 

matinee and evening. Mr. Eric Barber. 


February 14th and 15th. Lord Lambourne Maso , 


Hall, Romford, at 7. 30 A ge Miss Marie Jeaff 
February 14th, 15th, - gg Corn Exchas 
Maidstone. Mr. 


February 14th-19th. si "Theatze, London, At 


7.30 p.m. Mr. John Fernald. 


February 15th-19th. Cottesmore Hall, Nottingham 


at 7.30 p.m. Mr. Robert Young. 
February 17th, 18th and 19th. a School, D 
Mr. C. B. Purdom. 


— 18th. The Co-operative Hall, Bridge Stree 
sall. 


Rev. Leonard Hines. 

February 18th and 19th. A. D. C. ar P 
Street, Cambridge, at 8 p.m. Mr. G. F p 
Browne. 

February 19th. Twentieth Century Theatre, Notti 
Hill, London, at 7.30 p.m. Miss Marie Jeaffreson; 

February 19th. St. Peter’s Church Hall, Bexhil 
Mr. Rupert ey. 

February 19th. Repertory Theatre, Northampton, a 
2.30 p.m. Mr. J. Wilton Anstey. 


February 25th. Elwes Hall, Church Walk, Petes 


borough, at 8 p.m. Mr. J. Wilton Anstey. 


February 21st-26th. People’s Theatre, Newcastle 


upon-Tyne 
February 25th and 26th. Memorial Hall, Boste 


Lincs, at 7.30 ¥ Mr. G. F. Campbell-Browme, | 
t 


February 26th. Andrew’s Hall, Muswell Hill, a 
7.30p.m. Miss Marie Jeaffreson. 


February 26th. David Lewis Theatre, Liv pol, 


Mr. Richard Southern. 
ed 26th. Ralli Hall, Brighton. Mr. R 


Febroary 28th to March 5th. Majestic Theatre, Barro 
in-Furness. Mrs. M. Marshall. 
February 28th. Barn Theatre, Welwyn Garden 
at 8.15 p.m. Mr. G. F. Campbell-Browne. 








CHARD SCHOOL. 
The ninth annual presentation by the boys of Ch 


School of a full-length Shakespearian play is the fits 


under the direction of the newly-appointed 
master, Mr. A. F. M. Beales, but it is generally agr 
that the performance and production do not fall in 


way below the excellent standard that has come to Be 


expected of these plays. 

This year “Twelfth Night” has been chosen, andi 
is the first time that the school has attempted one 
the great comedies. 


The play is produced as an Elizabethan comedy witll 


period costumes and a black-and-white setting 
acts as a most effective background. This 


spice of modernity to the presentation, which is mos 


refreshing. Costumes and Scenery have been speci 


designed by Mr. H. Greenwood, a master at the schoouy 


and have been carried out by a Committee of Lad 
friends of the school, under the direction of } 
Bartlett, of Bristol. 








